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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SOME ACCOUNT OF A VISIT TO NEW ENGLAND 
BY AMOS PEASLEE IN 1826. 
(Continued from page 50.) 

From Lynn I travelled to Uxbridge; at- 
tended their Select Meeting on Seventh-day, 
and their meeting, of course, on First-day, 
which was large for that place (notice having 
been given) and it was much favored, the 
heavenly Master being near, and was to us 
strength in our weakness. In the afternoon 
had an appointed meeting at Douglass, and 
Second-day at Pomfret, the latter of which 
was a time not easily to be forgotten, matter 
and utterance being mercifully furnished by 
the great Minister of ministers suitable to the 
states of the people. Many hearts were ten- 
dered and the faithful were encouraged to 
hold on their way. From thence to New 
Milford, about ninety miles distant ; attend- 
ed their meeting on Fifth-day, and though 
small, yet the life of true religion arose into 
a good degree of dominion among us to our 
mutual comfort. On Sixth-day at the Valley, 
where there appeared some concern to dig 
deep for durable riches and righteousness. 
Seventh-day had a meeting at the Branch, 
and the gracious Helper was with us. Frrst- 
day attended Oblong Meeting, and on Second- 
day the Quarterly Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders, and Third day the meeting for busi- 
ness, in which the spring of the everlasting 
pel was renewedly opened in my mind in 
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the revival of this language: “This people 
have I’ formed for Myself; they shall shew 
forth My glory or praise ;” believing that, al- 
though it was spoken in reference to the 
church in former ages, yet it remains applica. 
ble to the church in the present day, and to 
us as a people, whom the Lord by His light: 
and grace gathered from off the barren moun- 
tains and desolate hills of an empty profes- 
sion unto the kingdom of heaven or heavenly 
power, or Christ within, or, in other language, 
to ‘‘ Christ within the hope of glory,” holding 
to view the importance of keeping to firsi 
princples, so that having oil in our vessels 
and odr lamps trimmed, we might not by 
any means miss of an entrance with the ever- 
lasting Brid m of the true churcly ; 
the door of His mercy. It was a time of re- 
newed visitation to every class. Also in the 
Youth’s Meeting the oil staid not until the 
empty vessels were filled, and the ever-blessed 
truth reigned over all to the praise of His 
grace who is God over all, b forever 
and forevermore; Amen, saith my soul. Now 
I can livingly rejoice in the great and glorious 
name of Israel’s Shepherd, who is weaning me 
from all dependencies except His Almighty 
arm. He is leading me into deaths oft, and 
into the very bottom of Jordan, where the 
standing is by faith arising from the operation 
of the power of God that divides the-mighty 
waters, and causes them to stand in heaps on 
either hand. The more I am brought through 
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baptism unto death of self and the creaturely 
working will into the true poverty of spirit 
where all the power that is in operation is the 
power of Christ, all the life that springs up is 
the life of Christ, all the treasures of my soul 
are the treasures of heaven, how the procla- 
mation of the dear Son of God is verified, 
“ Blessed are the poor in Spirit, for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven,” because the truly 
poor-in ‘Spirit ‘are brought to a deep sense of 
their own weakness, comparable to water, and 
as really feel the need of a supernatural 
power or principle to enrich them, as the 
water that filled the water-pots was dependent 
on the miraculous power of Christ, in order to 
be rendered.the best wine. From Oblong, 
having our dear friend, Daniel Haviland, in 
company, we attended Chappaqua Monthly 
Meeting, in which the propbet’s language was 
given me to comment-upon, descriptive of the 
nature of the first.and second birth, saying, 
“every battle of the warrior is with confused 
noise and with garments rolled in blood, but 
this shal! be with burning and fuel of fire, for 
unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given ; 
the government shall be upon His shoulders ; 
He shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the 
Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the 
Prince of Peace, and of: the iticrease of His 
government there shall be no end.” ‘Tt was 
a searching season, many Gospel truth$ being 
opened to the people. The nature of the first 
birth under the influence of the creaturely or 
human passions, assuming the right of gov- 
ernment in the church ; independent of that 
wisdom that cometh down from above, that is 
first pure, then peaceable, gentle and easy to 
be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, 
without partiality and without hypoerisy, 
being led into operation by the strong will of 
man that never wrought the righteousness of 
God; a state from which nothing could be 
expected but a confused noise. But this Di- 
vine birth or new creation of God in Christ 
Jesus in the soul of man, is of such a nature 
that when by the overshadowing of the Holy 
Ghost the Holy Child is brought forth in the 
oul and sits there as a refiner with fire, the 
fuel, which is the corrupt natu:e, is burned up 
or consumed by the fire of His eternal love ; 
then as the government of the whole work of 
redemption and salvation is resigned to Him, 
or rests upon His shoulders, He, the Son and 
sent of the Father, becomes the wonderful 
counsellor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting 
Father, the Prince of Peace; of the increase 
of His government and peace there shall. be 
no end. The meeting ended in solemn prayer 
and praise to Almighty God, dear E. Griffin 
being vocally engaged therein. Sixth-day of 
the week and 11th of the month we attended 
Amawalk Mouthly Meeting, it being a time 


of great division and unsettlement in the 
church, on account of some doctrinal points 
of faith, I felt engaged to lead the minds of 
Friends to the origin of that faith of which 
Christ is the author and finisher, according to 
the apostolic doctrine, where He said “ Faith 
cometh by hearing and hearing by the Word 
of God;’’.and the Divine power of faith so 
overshadowed the meeting that many hearts 
were tendered, and the camp was closely 
searched. Seventh-day we had a meeting at 
North Castle, which in the early part wasa 
ainfully discouraging season, but at length a 
ittle hope revived, and ability was mercifully 
vouchsafed .to labor for a revival to the 
strengthening of some precious minds. First- 
day we attended Purchase Meeting, in which 
the doctrines of the Gospel were renewedly 
and largely open to the people, to the relief 
of my own mind and, I believe, to the encour- 
agement of many others. On Second-day at 
Manhattanville, and then the meetings in 
New York city, which were times of favor; 
from thence I returned home and found my 
dear wife and children in good health. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 


“ Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging, 
and whosoever is deceived thereby is not 
wise.” — Prov. xx, 1, 

“Drink no longer water, but use a little 
wine for thy stomach’s sake and thine often 
infirmites ”—Tim. v, 23. 

These: Scripture testimonies of the ancient 
Hebrews and the early Christian churches, 
cover the whole ground of the question re- 
specting the use of intoxicating beverages. 

The first is the recorded evidence of the 
wisest and most learned Prince that ever ruled 
the Jewish nation, and one who had himself 
drank the cup of every human indulgence, 
The last is from the pen of a man to whom, 
perhaps, more than any other, after its illus- 
trious founder, Christianity is indebted for its 
propagation and elucidation. 

These are not isolated paragraphs, culled 
with care from the ancient writings, for, from 
the days of Noah, whose love of wine covers 
the story of his declining years with shame 
and infamy, down to the present, the record 
of the wine bibber is the same,—hunniliation, 
poverty, crime, ruin: truly a sad harvest has 
the race gathered from its fondness for intoxi 
cating drinks. ; 

The advocate of total abstinence finds am- 
ple encouragement in the example of illustri- 
ous men, whose names are enrolled among 
the wisest and best of all former ages. 

It must be confessed, however, that for 
every such there is one equally gifted and 
possessing rarest genius, yet so given up to 
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the facinations of the wine cup as to. present 
a melancholy contrast, and these stand forth 
as beacon-lights: on the stormy coasts of 
self-indulgence, warning off the mariner, on 
the.tempestuous ocean of life, from the rocks 
and‘reefs where they have been shipwrecked, 
‘Rarely does anyone who has abandoned him- 
gelf' to this snare have strength to break off. 
Solomon is, perhaps, one of the best. examples 
we have on record,—he had tasted of every 
gensuous pleasure. In the account he gives 
of his experience, in the book of Ecclesiastes, 
he says, “I sought in my heart to give myself 
anto:wine, and to. lay hold on folly,”. and in 
# parenthesis adds, “yet acquainting my heart 
with wisdom,” and he found that. wisdom ex- 
eelleth folly as far as light excelleth darkness. 
See:the result: he became eminent as a scho- 
Jar; as an executive, he ruled wisely; as a 
legislator, he was far-seeing ; as a judge, he 
was without a rival, so that his fame extended 
to distant Jands, and the rulers of other na- 
tions did homage to his great mind. 
-No stronger appeals can be found in the 
of literature than those which this 
wonderful man addressed to his subjects ; full 
of poetry, full of true pathos, they touch the 
hearts of men to-day with a fervid eloquence 
that has never been surpassed. Hear him, as 
he sits in the midsts of the counsellors, and 
wise men of his realm, holding the goblet of 
kling wine up, into the sunshine, before 


* Who hath woe? who hath sorrow ? who 
hath contentions? who hath babblings? who 
hath wounds without cause? who hath red- 
ness of eyes?—They that tarry long at the 
wine, they that go to seek mixed wines.” 

“Look not thou upon the wine when it is 
red, when it giveth his color in the cup, when 
it moveth itself aright; at the last it biteth like 
@serpent and stingeth like an adder.” 

“Thine eyes shall behold strange women, 
and thy heart shall utter perverse things, yea 
thou shalt be as he that lieth down in the 
midst of the sea, or as he that lieth upon the 

of a mast. They have stricken me and I 
was not sick, they have beaten me and I felt 
itnot; when shall I awake. I will seek it 
yet again.” 

A thousand years roll on; kings have per- 
ished, thrones have crumbled, new empires 
have arisen, commerce has spread her wings 
over distant waters, conquest has succeeded 
conquest, nations have become assimilated, 
until the world acknowledges but one ruler, 
and the City of Seven Hills is its mistress. 

All along the pathway of the hero and the 
conqueror, throughout these centuries of un 
rest, the friends of total abstinence from the 
cup which intoxicates, shine forth. 

. Now it is the king himself, as in the case 
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of Cyrus; now itis the counsellor, next.in 


power to the sovereign, who boldly declares in 
its favor, The pledge taken, by Cyrus, when 
a youth, at the court of, his grandfather, 
should be held up to view to our children,— 
before it, and the strength it gave to resist temp- 
tation, all his other victories are as nothing. 
The man who is master of himself is the 
greatest of masters. a 

Then let us turn for a moment to ‘the | Chse 
of Daniel, a captive prince in the luxurious 
court of Nebuchadnezzar, carried away from 
his home, exiled from the religion of his fa- 
ther:, surrounded by‘all the gorgeoug pagean- 
try of idol-worship, and in tender favor with 
the princes of the household.” “I will! not 
defile myself with the king’s wine,” said he— 
“give me and my companious water to drink.” 

“And there were none found’ in ‘all the 
kingdom, in matters of wisdom ‘and “under- 
standing, like Daniel and his conirades: 
were ten times better than all the magicians 
and astrologers that were in the realm.” 

Nor were these isolated examples. Greece, 
Rome, Egypt ani Arabia contributed their 
quota ‘to the stock of wise and heroic’ men; 
who pledged themsel ves and encouraged others 
to abstain from the use of intoxicating liquors, 

Much that we would know of the habitd 
and social life of Jesus and His apostles: must 
be gathered from inference rather than posix 
tive assertion. For Himself, He ate and drank 
at the feasts of the Church and in the: houses 
of His friends. He partook of wine, ‘and was 
accused of being a wine-bibber, as Himself 
declares. 

But we have not one word of evidence that 
He ever partook of strong, intoxicating li- 
quors. e infer that He did not; the purity 
of His life and doctrine favor that view, and 
we may readily believe that total abstinenee 
from strong drink was the daily practice of 
His followers. Church discipline was exer- 
cised over those who failed to carry it out 
So rigorous was its observance, that we find 
“ Paul the aged” under the. necessity of ad- 
dressing to Timothy, “ his son in Christ,” and 
an eminent bishop in the primitive Church, 
the exhortation that I have quoted in the be- 
ginning of this essay. 

And this bringsus to the consideration of how 
far a Christian may indulge in the use of in- 
toxicating beverages and not become amen- 
able to the brotherhood. 

This advice of Paul—“ Drink no longer 
water, but use a little wine for. thy stomach’s 
sake, and thine often infirmities,” is cited by 
the moderate drinker in justification of the 
practice of wine bibbing. But I feel war- 
ranted in asserting that such application is 
a perversion of its true signification, 

So great a tetotaller was Timothy, that he 
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did not feel at liberty to use wine as a medi- 
cine; and here let us discriminate, The unfer- 
mented Pei of the grape was the common 
drink of the people of Judea, and is not to be 
ken of in connection with intoxicating 
quors, any more than is the cool refreshing 
beverage made from lemons in common use 
among us. 

We will pause a moment over the record 
of this friend of God and friend of man, 
whose name we esteem it a privilege to enrole 
on the banner of total abstinence. 

Timothy, descended ..from pious maternal 
ancestry, was early taught to read the Holy 
Scriptures by his loving and ‘excellent Heb- 
rew grandmother. e know that she must 
have possessed these traits, or her name 
would not have come down to posterity asso- 
ciated with her boy. What a blessing a pious 
grandmother is to that household whose child- 
ren learn their first lessons of piety and truth 
from her honored lips. e cares and per- 

lexities of life through which she has passed, 
fike the fervid blaze of summer to the grow- 
ing fruit, have ripened and mellowed into 
sweetness and beauty. There was his mother 
too, to whose “ unfeigned faith” the Apostle 
Paul bears testimony. The all-embracing 
love and unselfish charity of these devout 
women had suffered no seed of bigotry to 
spring up in his youthful heart. Add to this 
teaching the lessons of his Greek father, 
gathered from the clear logic and sublime 
morality of the Grecian sages, and we have a 
mind pre for the immortal precepts of 
Christianity. Qne who could not be anything 
less than a Christian, even if the name of 
Jesus had never fallen upon his ear; and he 
stands forth on the pages of sacred history, a 
Bishop without reproach, and an example to 
all succeeding ages. 

Seeing, then, that total abstinence from all 
that intoxicatesas ees practieed and 
enjoined by the wisest and best men of antiqui- 
ty, by every reformer who preceded the Messiah, 
and in succeeding ages down to the present 
time, it behooves us who claim to havea part in 
the inheritance of the righteous, to examine 
the ground upon which we stand. 

The query addresses itself to us: Are we 
filling up the measure of obligation which 
our holy profession calls for? 

: The inventions and appliances for the manu- 
facture of intoxicating drinks, have to in- 
creased the capacity for producing, that it 
flows like a wa current throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, consuming the 


substance and remorselessly devouring the 
holiest ties and best affections in multitudes of 
hearts and homes. It fills our prisons, our 
alms-houses, our orphan asylums. It is the 





canker worm that is eating out the very heart 
of the nation. ; 
The State collects a revenue from its manu- 
facture. The sworn guardians of the Com- 
monwealth sell licences to men and women, 
whereby they are permitted to make drunk. 
ards,—these make murderers ; —— of 
nts, murderers of wives, and husbands, 
ind children. Then the majesty of the law 
is violated ; the besutted criminal is tried, con- 
denmed ; the law is vindicated; justice, with 
even hand, has meted out the punishment te 
the offense, and the culprit is hanged. The 
culprit ; who is the culprit? Is it that wretch 
whose stiffening corpse dangles from the gib- 
bet? The custodians of the law say it is. Bat 
who is the culprit? It is thou, my brother, 
and thou, and thou, as a component part of 
the body politic, as an integer in the great 
sum of the Commonwealth. Thou licenced 
for money the man who gave his neighbor 
drink, who put the bottle to him, and made 
him drunk. Thou, by withholding thy pro- 
test inst this infamous traffic, art a par- 
taker in the guilt of the maddened inebriate, 
whom the sheriff hangs. 
That my sex cannot be charged with com. 
plicity in this legalized crime against society, 
while woman’s personality as a citizen is ig 
nored by legislators, must be plain to every 
mind. The unparalleled stand which Chris- 
tian women of this country have felt obliged 


to take in respect to intemperance, is a cer 


tain guarantee that the day on which her 
citizenship is acknowledged will be the begin- 
ning of the end of the infamous traffic. 

It is not enough that you, my brethren, fold 
your hands and look on, saying, we are in- 
nocent! ‘So said Pilate, and washed his 
hands, while an infuriated crowd nailed his 
victim to the cross. 

We cannot close our eyes to the fact, that 
so long as the doling out of intoxicating liquors 
as a beverage is made a legitimate husiness, 
and the right to do so is granted by the State, 
just so long will drunkenness, debauchery 
and crime stalk through the land, stain our 
calendar, and impoverish the nation. And 
who shall stay the increasing tide that 
threatens to overwhelm us? Not those that 
sell it, for it is to their interest to entice our 
sons and make them drunkards. Neither can 
we expect reform to come from those whe 
manufacture ;- it is their (lawful) business, 
and the means by which they are enriched. 

It will not do for us to say that the wretches 
who drink are not obliged to doso. The in 
vestigations of medical science demonstrate 
that intemperance becomes a disease. W 
we attempt a cure, we must first remove the 
infection. 

It would be worse than folly for a city 
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that was attacked with yellow-fever, to erect 
hospitals and employ doctora and nurses, and 
leave her streets reeking with foul and noxious 
exhalations. 

Benevolence may warm the hearth and 
satisfy the cravings of hunger, and the ten- 
der-hearted pour out their wealth for the al- 
leviation of the miseries of the destitute; and 
it is well, but there is more than food and 
warmth needed. The man must be protected 
from himself—from the thraldom of his ap- 
petites, must be helped to stand forth a man 
among his peers. 1t must be made dishonor- 
able to manufacture intoxicating liquors, ex- 
cept for medicine and the arts; it must be 
declared a misdemeanor to sell a glass of beer 
or spirits to any one except ordered by a phy- 
sician. Make it a bar to social intercourse as 
it was in the days of the apostles. Let the 
discipline of our religious organizations be so 
amended, that no man who is outside their 
pale can charge them with being compromised 
in the infamous traffic. 

The glorious liberty of the Gospel of Christ 
consists not in freedom to indulge an appetite 
or nurse a passion, but in that emancipation 
from their thraldom by which the spiritual 
nature becomes the ruler, and the body is 
kept in subjection. 

to this holy liberty let every individual 
who “names the name of Christ,’ aspire for 
himself and all mankind, knowing that he 
only is a freeman whom the truth makes free. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 
The Western First-day School Union will 


meet at London Grove on Seventh-day the 
4th of Fourth month, 1874, at 10 o’clock, 


A.M. As many schools within the limits of 


our Union have been closed the past winter, 
but expect to open again for the spring and 
summer, it may be profitable for such to meet 
with those that have been vigorously prose- 
cuted during the last few months. It is de- 
sirable that the scattered experiences be oc- 
casioually collected for the good of the whole, 
that our efforts be compared at suitable times 
with a view to profit thereby, and to cull 
from the mass those ideas and practices that 
seem to be the most inviting. Schools that 
have been in operation since the last meeting 
of the Union should give full reports, not 
omitting the number of entries that have 
been made in the Librarian’s record books, 
er any information that may be thought use- 
ful. Those Friends who desire information 
in reference to the practical working of First- 
day schools will find the various unions can 
furnish them a part of the desired knowledge. 
It is expected that samples of text books, 






















cards and maps will be furnished for inspection. 
The First-day school enterprise commends 
itself to most of us as one of the most beauti- 
ful of our day. How many have been drawn 
to our religious meetings ; how many hearts 
have been tendered under the melting influ- 
ence of love divine, and how many stagnant 
meetings have been awakened from the dead 
formality of the letter that killeth, to a more 
general religious experience through these 
schools ? 


One of the most pleasing sights to the 


writer during the past winter has been, that 
though it is the season of snow and storm, 
our meeting-house has been well filled, a large 
part of the congregation being composed of 
children; and one of the evidences. of the 
usefulness of the school has been that the 
Scriptures and other religious books have 
necessarily been more generally read than 
ever before. 


The invitation is extended to all. Come 


and mingle with us, bringing any earnest sug- 
gestions, any good results from your own 
schools, or with any inquiries looking toward 
making religious society more useful and 
devoted. 


Taos. F. Sear, Clerk. 
Journal and Scattered Seeds please copy. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 
White-Water Quarterly Meeting was held 


at Dublin the 7th of Third month, and was 
quite as large as usual for this season of the 
year. We had the company of our esteemed 
friend Elihu Durfee, of Cincinnati, who bore 
a living a to the truth, and was fol- 


lowed by 8. A. H. in prayer. 


The business was transacted in much unity - 


and harmony, in which the subject of intem- 
perance was touchingly alluded to as a mo- 
mentous evil, and that we should be charita- 
ble toward one another, as we are not always 
led to-move in the same channel. 

A message of Gospel love from our esteem- 
ed invalid friend, Emily L. Strattan, was 
read in our meeting, which was acceptable 
and edifying. 

At the close of the meeting notice was 
given that E. Durfee wished to hold a meet- 
ing in the Town Hall at 3 o’clock on First- 
day. This was a large meeting, and the Gos- 
pel testimony borne was acknowledged to be 
such, by many not of our fold. 

LL. W. 


InFrn1rts toil would not enable you to sweep 
away a mist; but by ascending a-little you 
may often look dver it allegation. So it is 
with our moral improvement; we wrestle 
fiercely with a vicious habit, which would 
have no hold upon usif we ascend into a 
higher moral atmosphere. 
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For Friends’ intelligencer. 


DR. LORD’S LECTURES. 
Continued from page 55. 

The 18th and:19th Lectures may be brief- 
ly noticed. 

Thomas A. Becket, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, was of English birth, and the first 
_ Englishman who had held any high office 
since the Norman conquest. On hia promo- 
tion to the office of High Chancellor the 
hopes of the nation were re-kindled. He dis- 
charged its arduous duties with marked abil- 
ity. The burden of official.duties was relax- 
ed by social and convivial pleasures, which 
he deemed not incompatible with the sacred- 
ness or dignity of his office. Munificently 
liberal in his hospitality, the king himself 
did not live more sumptuously. But a 
marked change occurred in his deportment 
and habits when promoted to the Bishopric. 
His luxurious and courtly manners were sup- 
ere by the austerity of the monk, and 

is liberality was directed to the relief of the 
poor. He arrayed himself against the policy 
of Henry II., which was to keep in subordi- 
nation the power of the Church. With this 
view Henry assembled a council of the no- 
bility and clergy at Salisbury, in 1164, when 
he attempted to complete a code of laws for 
the government of both church and state. 
Thomas A. Beckett refused to be governed by 
these, but submitting to the influence of the 
Pope and the clergy, he yielded a reluctant 
assent. It was, however, soon recalled, which 
placed him in open opposition to Henry’s au- 
thority. Becoming seriously obnoxious, he 
left the country in disguise, but: returned to 
it after a term of years with his policy un- 
changed. In a fit of impatience, Hen 
asked if no one would rid him of so trouble- 
some a subject‘ The suggestion was soon 
executed by four Barons, who entered the 
Cathedral and slew him before the altar. For 
this piece of barbarity, Henry was obliged 
to make “ heavy restitution.” 

Abelard, the bold theologian and scholas- 
tic philosopher, was the subject of the next 
lecture. He was born in France in 1079. 
The inheritance of wealth procured him po- 
sition and learning, and as an ecclesiastic, he 
completed his education in Paris, where the 
fame of his public teaching reached to distant 
provinces and formed an epoch in the Christian 
world. Great numbers became disciples, and 
his popular ability modified the church in the 
12th century. The lecturer called him a 
‘‘rationalist,” a “superficial logician,” and 
likened him to some who have lived in the 
nineteenth century. “His reputation, says 
the “Foreign Quarterly Review for 1846, 
was ter than that of any living man.” 
“ Abelard,” observes Hallam, “ was almost 


the first who awakened mankind in the age 
of darkness to a sympathy with intellectua} 
excellence. His Bold 

attractive, perhaps, for treading upon the 
bounds of heresy, his imprudent vanity that 
scorned the regularly acquired reputation of 
older men, allured a multitude of disciples. 
who would never have listened to an ordinary 
teacher.*”’ Without any disposition to apolo-. 
gize for the errors of Abelard, it seems prob- 
able that his mission was to reach a class of 
minds that stood aloof from the theology of 
the church and to aid those who should fol- 
low in lifting thought out of the deepenin, 
grooves of superstitious error. St. Bernard: 
combatted his theories with all the power of 
his eloquence and the ardor of a zealot. His 
controversies with him were bitter and severe, 
The church said ‘‘ believe if you don’t under- 
stand.” Abelard said, “understand and be- 
lieve.” Bernard said, “ banish all inquiry.” 

The remainder of the lecture was a narra- 
tive of the incidents in the life of Abelard 
which grew out of his attachment for Heloise. 
Their names are associated in history, and 
form a pathetic evidence of the result of the 
terrible ban of celibacy that the Catholic 
Church still continues to enforce upon her 
clergy. By it two valuable human lives were 
lost to society and the world. Abelard died 
in 1142, at the priory of St. Marcellus, whith- 
er he had gone for his health. At the request. 
of Heloise, his body was given to her and 
buried in the oratory of the Paraclete which 
he had founded, and of which she was prior- 
ess. Twenty years afterward, she was in- 
terred in the same tomb—in accordance with 
her own request. As an evidence that their 
memory is kept alive in the hearts of their 
people, the ashes of both were taken to Paris 
in 1808, and in 1828, buried in one sepulchre 
in Pere-la chaise. ; 

History presents many interesting incidents. 
in their lives, but we leave them for the cu-. 
rious student to look up. 

Treatises on theology and their epistolary 
correspondence constitute a part of the liter- 
ature that has been preserved for the present. 
The errors of one age should serve as land- 
marks for the next, and the experiences of 
the past point to a higher elevation in the 
future. E. P. C. 


——— oe 
Frem the Public Ledger. 
UNSEEMLY JESTING. 


Of the many influences that sway mankind,, 
one of the most powerful is that of wit and 
drollery. A most useful instrument it often: 
proves, not only in smoothing for a time the: 
wrinkles of care, and calling up the merry” 
smile, which is too rarely present on our 





~ * From Dr. Thomas’ Biographical Dictionary. 


theories, not the less. - 
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tried countenances, but also by its power of 


preventing truth in a more pleasing and at- 
tractive form than its sober every-day dress 
affords. All honor to those who can and do 
go use this power as to promote cheerfulness 
and good-will, and recreate minds and bodies 
that have been overtasked. 

Yet there are times when we all feel that 
jesting is out of place, and there are subjects 
which cannot be treated humorously without 
injurious consequences. To jest upon. deep 
emotions, especially those of a sorrowful na- 
ture, is to insult them. 

“Of all the griets that harrass the distressed, 

Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest.” 

Calamities and troubles of every kind are 
doubly hard to bear when made the butt of 
ridicule. The young and thoughtless who 
indulge in merriment at the expense of pov- 
erty, misfortune or age, would be overwhelmed 
with shame and remorse could they but ap 
preciate the additional pangs they inflict upon 
those already suffering. There is, however, 
nothing so ill-fitted to be ma: the subject of 
a jest as wrong doing, for there is nothing 
else so intrinsically serious and sorrowful. 
Whatever tends to strip sin of its solemn 
character fosters and cherishes that sin more 
effectually than any other influence. The 
mother who repeats with a smile instances in 
which her little child has been wilful, passion- 
ate or deceitful, thinking it “smart” or 
“cunning,” is diligently sowing seeds of pas- 
sion or hypocrisy within that child that no 
future efforts can uproot. The father who 
speaks of his son as only “sowing his wild 
oats,” when that son is sacrificing his purity 
in haunts of iniquity and vice, is sedulously 
‘raining his child to lead a depraved and dis- 
svlute life. The merchant who records as a 
“capital joke ” the successful artifice practiced 
on a simple countryman, is impressing upon 
his clerks a lesson of dishonesty and fraud 
which they will never forget. The public 
oe that tell funny stories of theft and 

runkenness, and draw out their comic feat 
ures for the amusement of their readers, are 
weakening the public abhorrence of these 
vices, and thus indirectly but surely establish- 
i. power. 
here is really nothing more detrimental to 
the virtue, purity, and loveliness of character 
than the flippant way in which so many 
people speak of sin. Many who would be 
shocked at the idea of upholding or justifying 
wrong-doing, and who are at times the loudes¢ 
in their condemnation of it, will yet not he *- 
tate, at times, to turn it into fun, to joke aud 


. laugh over it, and thus to disarm it ~“ its 


chief terrors, by destroying its serious and 
solemn character. Itis true that what we are 
pleased to call grave crimes are not usually 


thus treated. State prison offences wear a 
certain dignity of wickedness, which even the 
ost flippant respect. But when we reflect 
wat these are but the natural outcomes of 
the very faults and vices which we laugh at— 
that eight-tenths of the arrests and ‘commit- 
ments are for crimes connected with drunken- 
ness, and the that remaining fractions are blos- 
soms of other ‘‘wild oats” which we conten- 
tedly allow to flourish in youth, we shall find 
ourselves to be in great measure responsible 
even for the crimes at which we shudder. 
Besides, are we not somewhat arrogant in 
deciding what faults are serious, and’ what 
are trifling? Is there such a thing as a tri- 
fling wrong-doing, an insignificant sin? We 
think not. Every deliberate disobedience to 
the voice of conscience is a sin, whatever be 
the action. Its degree of turpitude must 
depend on many things which we cannot 
estimate. But to deem any such disobedience 
a small matter, or to treat it lightly, is to 
pave the way for a gradual decay of virtue. 
It is always a solemn thing to do wrong, and 
we can never calculate its baneful effects upon 
character and life. He who takes away this 
solemnity, by laugh, or joke, or ridicule, who 
induces any one to think less seriously of a 
single dereliction of duty, is, in so far, work- 
ing against virtue, honor and purity. Not 
for a moment would we check the joyous ex- 
uberance of youthful spirits, or banish that 
mirthful gayety which serves to brighten 
life. But let it be innocent and pure, and 
unmixed with any tolerance of evil, or any 
desire to extenuate it. 


“A CRA PSE 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 








We have had a great deal of enjoyment 
with our children since we have lived in the 
country. There is’ so little to interfere, no 
temptation to go out of evenings, no interrup- 
tions, and we enjoy our evenings so much 
with eight of us gathered around the open fire 
in our sitting room, reading, writing, sewing, 
knitting, talking, or playing some of the many 
interesting games that have been invented of 
late “ young people. I tremble sometimes 
when 1 fook around upon our circle and re- 
member it cannot be so long. The children 
are growing up so fast, and will soon have to 
go to work for themselves, and, perhaps, be 
separated ; but I try to enjoy the present with- 
out anticipating the future. 

We have adopted the plan of having a lit- 
tle quiet time every evening, immediately 
after rising from the supper-table, before any 
of the little ones get sleepy. Sometimes one 
of us reads something suitable, perhaps from 
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the Bible, perhaps a poem, or anything which 
seems appropriate and short ; then we sit still 
a little while, seldom exceeding ten minutes. 
Occasionally there is a little serious talk, and 
-we have often felt that it was a good form. 

I have feared sometimes that in our objec- 
tion to. form we had gone to the other ex- 
treme, and had little or nothing in its place. 
Perhaps in the years to come, when our cir- 
cle is broken and scattered, some here and 
some there, when the cares and responsibili- 
ties of life begin to weigh upon our children, 
they will recall these quiet home seasons with 
father and mother and one another with much 
satisfaction, and feel strengthened for their 
own duties thereby, and the silent prayers of 
those hours may be a perpetual blessing to 
us all. 

Yet, do not infer, my dear friend, that we 
always abound. For my own part, spiritual 
life is. very low mostly or much of the time. 
I can scarcely tell why, unless it is because 
I am so busy and cumbered with many cares, 
that the good seed, not being sufficiently 
“ watched and tended,” becomes choked. I 
am 80 constituted, that “ one hour of thought- 
ful solitude” seems to “ nerve my heart’’ and 
renew my strength more than one spent in 
social worship ; the latter I feel I must do, 
the other I neglect to do, so the good life lan- 
guishes. I do really believe, when we “ enter 
our closets,” our hands should be unemployed 
if we would receive the full blessing. Dost 
thou not think so? Not that we may not be 
in a prayerfu! state of mind while we are about 
our daily business, but that of itself does not 
seem to be sufficient for me. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 28, 1874. 


“ Curist WITHIN, THE Horse or GuLory.” 
— Crist, THE WispoM AND PowER or 
Gop.”—We often hear this manifestation of 
the Life of God in the soul of man, spoken 
of as our fundamental principle. This lan- 
guage may convey the idea to some minds, 
that we would engross to ourselves this most 
excellent glory. On the contrary, we rejoice 
in the belief that it is revealed unto all who 
receive it believingly. Surely it is the Chris- 
tian’s hope, let him bear as to outward denomi- 
nation whatever name he may. 

Among religious professors, perhaps the 
Society of Friends stands alone in the public 
and full acknowledgement or recognition of 
the Indwelling power of the Highest, in the 
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great offices of Leader, Teacher, and Saviour, 
and yet we surely believe that our Father’s love 
is universal and impartial, and that all His 
rational family are placed upon equal ground 
as recipients of this “‘ unspeakable gift” —the 
life of God in the soul. According to the 
testimony, “ The tabernacle of God is with 
men.” ‘“ He dwelleth with you, and shall be 
in you.” Unto all is this grace or mani- 
festation of Divine life given, and blessed is 
he who receives it believingly, and becomes 
subject to its operations. 

Our Society acknowledgement of this Prinei- 
ple places us in a highly responsible position, 
and it is cause of regret and concern when 
the public ministry among us veils from view, 
even temporarily, this heavenly Gift. This 
may readily be done by the admixture of 
theological dogmas or reasonings, against 
which our early Friends bore an unequivocal 
testimony. 

As a people, we profess to use plainness of 
speech, and in no connection is simplicity. of 
language more important than when we are 
engaged in holding up to view, either in pub 
lic ministry or through the pen, the precious 
truths of the gospel or its promises. 

Some of the doctrinal phrases found in 
Scripture, when used without a full explana 
tion of their spiritual bearing, tend greatly to 
iead the minds of those who hear, to outward 
dependencies; and just in proportion as this 
is done, is the beautiful and pure simplicity of 
Truth, as acknowledged by Friends, marred 
or shrouded in uncertainty. 

May this simplicity be preserved inviolate, 
as also our belief, that repentance with 
amendment of life, is the acceptable atone: 
ment for sin. Our expressions on all occa: 
sions should be religiously guarded, so that 
no words of ours may veil any gospel Truth 
from the comprehension of the honest ins 
quirer. 

In thus expressing our concern for ‘the ob 
servance of simplicity of language, we do not 
forget that “there are diversities of gifts ;” 
but we fully believe that if all abide in the 
“one Spirit,” ability will be known to speak 
the Truth in plainness, and so to declare the 
whole counsel of God that it can be received 
convincingly. 
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Women’s Mepicau CoLLece or PeEnn- 
gyuvaNIA.— The Twenty-Second Annual 
commencement of this institution was held at 
the Horticultural Hall, in this city, on Third 
mo. 13th, and on this occasion eighteen wo- 
men received the degree of Doctor of Med- 
icine. 

We also have the announcement that the 
Twenty-Fifth Session of the College will open 
on Tenth mo. 1st, 1874. The officers of this 
useful institution have much cause of satisfac- 
tion and encouragement in the fact that the 
opposition to the medical education of women 
is steadily declining in strength both in our 
own and in other countries, and we doubt not 
that the future will find this College increas- 
ingly worthy of the good cause it has hitherto 
represented. 


| The valedictory address of Prof. Rachel L. 
Bodley, Dean of the Faculty, contained much 
excellent counsel to the yraduates in regard 
to the social as well as professional duties 
which await them. They were exhorted to 
be leaders and inspirers of society in the 
direction of intellectual culture. Besides ex- 
ércising their chosen life work as healers of 
bodily infirmities and diseases, they might be- 
come agents in a higher work, the moral and 
mental culture of those with whom their lot 
shall fall. 


“Your alma mater claims at your hands 
that in this capacity you do a work for her in 
the years immediately before you. The old 

estions of woman’s mental capacity and of 

er fitness for the profession of medicine hay- 
ing been forever settied by the worthy pio- 
neers who have preceded you, there remains 
now for you the golden opportunity of arrest- 
ing attention, in behalf of professional study, 
of the younger women among your patients 
and assuciates by the persuasive character of 
upostentatious learning. 

“Adopt the true educo idea in your attempts 
to check the turrent of worldliness and frivol- 
ity which sweeps down like a flood upon our 

ming American girls. Do not lecture 
them for their folly beyond the necessity 
which present exigencies may demand, but 
let your neatly furnished and attractive home 
and your own cheerful life continually repeat 


. to them, ‘ Come.’ 


“The microscope will be upon your table, 
With its never exhausted store of nature’s 
charming secrets; the test-tube rack and 
chemical reagents will be found in a conveni- 
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ent closet, ready to respond in accents of 
color and of varying physical condition to 
your questions concerning their marvels.” 
The graduates were also reminded of the 
necessity of continued study and. research, in 
order not only to keep pace with the rapid 
developments of the age, but that they might 
in the fulness of their years be numbered 
among the original investigators to whom the 
world tardily, perhaps, but surely does hom- 
age. To chemical and microscopic study the 
speaker especially called the attention of the 
graduates. As physicians it was eminently 
fitting that they should be eeekers after truth, 
not for selfish or sordid. ends, but that they 
may give of the ripened fruit of knowledge 
freely to those who hunger, as the Father 
freely bestows His sunshine and His showers, 
Ee 


DIED. 


COX.—At the residence of Henry Cox, Wheatland, 
Mooroe County, N. Y., Tenth mo. 15th, 1873, Phebe 
Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas ©. and Dorothy M. 
Cox, in the 20th year of her age; @ member of 
Wapsinonoe Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 

ROBERTS.—Of membranous croup, at Bristol, 
on thebash of First month, 1874, John T., aged five 
years. -On the 13th of Second month, 1874, at the 
sume place, of capillary bronchitis, Frank H., aged 
two years; children of Thomas and the late Eliza- 
beth W. Roberts, members of Byberry Monthly 
Meeting. lInterments at Plymouth, Pa, 

















LicuT is sown for the righteous; it contes 
not upon the sudden. We must not think to 
sow and reap both at once. If trouble be 
lengthened, lengthen thy patience. Seek 
after the spirit which prompts these words: 
“Although the fig tree shall not blossom, 
neither shall fruit be in the vines; the labor 
of the olive shall fail, and the fields shall 
yield no meat ; yet 1 will rejoice in the Lord, 
I will joy in the God of my salvation.” “ My 
strength and my heart faileth; but God is 
the strength of my heart and my-portion for- 
ever.” 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION, 

To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer :— 
In the death of Charles Sumner great indeed 
is the nation’s loss. For his sublime devo- 
tion to the cause of freedom, through evil 
and through good report, praises are DOW on 
the lips of the millions. Another subject 
which deeply interested him, less popular 
with the masses than the now successful anti- 
slavery cause, was the substitution of Arbi- 
tration for the War method of adjusting dif- 
ferences between nations. It is but a few 
evenings since, in his house in Washington— 
a house abounding with the choicest treasures 
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of art and literature—it was my privilege to 


have a very interesting interview. with him 
upon this subject. Expressing the hope that 
his Civil Rights bill, for the better protection 
of the rights of ‘colored people (so touching- 
ly alluded to in his last hours) would soon 
be he mentioned his purpose then to 
call up the subject of Arbitration, and to ask 
the Senate to adopt his resolutions, which he 
introduced on the opening of the present ses- 
sion, as a first step in initiating the peace 
policy in lieu of the war method. He spoke of it 
with much feeling and earnestness. It was, 
he said, the type of an ideal civilization he 
had long cherished, and which he hoped to 
see attained. I took occasion to mention toe 
him the interest ‘felt therein in this city, by 
Samuel Willets and other Friends, and he 
asked; “Cannot your Friends send me me- 
morials on the subject ?”’—adding, “ they 
would be valuable aid in awakening the in 
terest of the Senate.” May I suggest to 
Friends who are among the readers of the 
Intelligencer in various portions of the coun- 
we to consider whether, in the capacity of 
onthly Meetings or otherwise, they may not 
still, with great propriety, and as a timely 
service in the cause of peace, memorialize the 
Senate and House of Represen atives to adopt 
Senator Sumner’s resolutions, now before the 
Senate but not yet acted upon? George G. 
Wright, of the Senate, and Henry J. Scud- 
der, of the House of Representatives, I have 
good reason to believe, would gladly neseive. 
and present in their respective bodies, such 
memorials as may be addressed to them. 

On the afternoon of the 6th inst, I listen- 
ed iz the Senate to Charles Sumner’s last 
speech upon the Centennial bill, and was 
never more impressed with his remarkable 
power and eloquence. A little later the same 
afternoon he gave his last vote, and spoke 
his last public word in the Senate in the 
hearty, s norous “aye” in favor of the bill 

This brings up another objection, ‘‘ You are 
going to-establish an almshouse,” “a better- 
ing house,” &e., titles which we repudiate as 
not applying to the undertaking. In. the 
first place in almshousés it is not usual for the 
inmates to pay board, and in the next place 
they are apt to be managed with more econo- 
my than is consistent with the comfort of 
these dependent ones. 


In the boarding house we propose establish- 
ing all pay their board, or have it paid for 
them, and we contemplate having it furnished 
comfortably, having all the modern conveni- 
ences which are now deemed necessary in well 
arranged dwellings; and to enable the family 
more readily to attend our religious meetings 
it is the desire to have it not very distant 
from one of our meeting-houses. 
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providing for a National Commission of In 
guiry concerning the alcoholic liquor. traffic, 
lly (does it seem) can we afford to spare 
from public life, at the present time, a states, 
man of so rare a type. , 
Aaron M. PowE nr. 
New York, 3d mo. 16, 1874. 





The following are Senator Sumner’s resolu 
tions above referred to: 

Wuereas, By international law and exist- 
ing custom war is recognized as * . rm of 


trial for the determination of differences be — 


tween nations: and 
hereas, For generatiuns good men have 

protested against the irrational character of 
this arbitrament, where force instead of jus 
tice prevails, and have anxiously sought for 
a substitute in the nature of a judicial tribu- 
nal, all of which was expressed by Franklin 
in his exclamation: “ When will mankind be 
convinced that all wars are follies, very ex- 
pensive and very mischievous, and agree to 
settle their differences by arbitration?” and, 

Whereas, War once prevailed in the deter: 
mination of differences between individuals, 
between cities, between counties and prov- 
inces, being recognized in all these cases as 
the arbiter of justice, but at last yielded to & 
judicial tribunal, and now, in the progress of 
civilization, the time has come for the exten- 
sion of this humane principle to nations, so 
that their differences may be taken from the 
arbitrament of war, and, in conformity with 
these examples, submitted to a judicial tri- 
bunal: and 

Whereas, Arbitration has been formally re- 
cognized asa substitute for war in the deter- 
mination of differences between nations, be- 
ing especially recommended by the Congress 
of Paris, where were assembled the represen- 
tatives of England, France, Russia, Prussia 
Austria, Sardinia and Turkey, and afterwards 
adopted by the United States in formal trea 
ty with Great Britain for the determination | 
of differences arising from depredations of 
British cruisers, and also from opposing 
claims with regard to the San Juan bounda — 
ry; and : 

Whereas, it becomes important to consider — 
and settle the true character of this benefi- 
cent tribunal, thus commended and adopted) | 
so that its authority and completenss -as@ 
substitute for war may not be impaired, but) 
strengthened and upheld, to the end that civ 
ilization may be advanced and war be limit: 
ed in its sphere : therefore 

1. Resolved, That in the determination of) 
international differences, arbitration should” 
become a substitute for war in reality as 1D 
name, and, therefore, coextensive with war 
in jurisdiction, so that any question or griew 
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ance which might be the occasion of war or 
of misunderstanding between nations, should 
pe considered by this tribunal. 

9. Resolved, That any withdrawal from a 
treaty recognizing arbitration, or any refusal 
to abide the judgment of the accepted tribu- 
nal, or any interposition of technicalities to 
limit the proceedings, is to this extent a dis- 

gement of the tribunal as a substitute 
war, and, therefore, hostile to civilization. 

8, Resolved, That the United States, hav- 
ing at heart the cause of peace everywhere, 
and hoping to help its permanent establish- 
ment between nations, hereby recommend 
the adoption of arbitration as a just and 
practica method for the determination of in- 
ternational differences, to be maintained sin- 
cerely and in good faith, so that war may 
cease to be regarded as a proper form of trial 
between nations. 

The following memorial, or its equivalent, 
would suffice for the official endorsement of 
Monthly Meetings, and also for the individ- 
ual signatures of Friends and other approving 
citizens : 

MEMORIAL 
To the United States Senate and House of 

Representatives : 

Your memorialists, believing the War meth- 
od of settling differences to be injurious, ex- 
pensive, and detrimental] to the best interests 
of mankind, respectfully ask you, by appro- 


y» priate legislation, to adopt, and to recommend 
to other nations the adoption of, Arbitration 
asa just and practical method for the deter- 


mination of international differences. 
M. P. 





(For Friends’ Intelligencer.] 
“ FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOUSE.” 

The question is asked by some, when solic- 
ited to aid this undertaking, “ What is the 
necessity of such an institution? there are 
many Friends who take boarders, where aged 
or young Friends can be accommodated, and 
these too often make but a scanty living.” 

True, a number of Friends are boarding- 
house keepers, but, if successful, they must ask 
a higher board than those of moderate means 
can well afford, and excepting the lack of 
good management, the low rate of board is, 
perhaps, the main cause of the non-success of 
some engaged in this business, 

are known of young women, members 
amongst Friends, who are in stores in this 
city, and if it were not for aid extended by 
their friends, would not from their scanty re- 
muneration be able to meet the expenses of 
their board and clothing, moderate though 
these may be. 
‘Young men from the country could be 
cited who, for the sake of economy, have been 





very indifferently accommodated in the fami- 
lies of those not of our Society ; other Friends 
are stated to have removed to country towns 
or villages in order te live within the bounds 
of their limited means; and where aged 
Friends are aided by the meeting, how diffi- 
cult it is to find suitable accommodations, not 
only for the moderate allowance given, but to 
secure them where they are easily accessible 
to our religious meetings, and the visits of 
their friends. Cases could be given in, all 
three of the monthly meetings in this city 
where these aged~ ones: have-been boarded 
from one to three or more miles distant from 
meetings, and with those of other societies, 
and the difficulty; of finding low board neces- 
sarily exposes the condition of these more 
than is proper. 

In order to shield any who may be aided 
by the meeting from the exposure of their 
cases, which now may often occur, each of the 
three Monthly Meetings has the right, if it 
sees proper, to appoint two managers, so that 
such can be looked after and quietly attended 
to by them. There is little doubt as to its 
success. Similar establishments among other 
societies have been, and there is no reason why 
with good management this should not he 
successful. 

The Young Women’s Boarding House, un- 
der the.care of the “ Women’s Christian As- 
sociation,” has more than met the house ezx- 
penses. Yet making a liberal allowance for 
provisions donated and including the ground 
rent and some other expenses, the ave for 
each boarder is less than three dollars; 
whether our house will succeed in having as 
low a charge J do not assert, but believe it 
will be moderate. 

But in order to do this there should be no 
house rent to pay, but as in the above named 
institution, the property should be owned, and 
free of debt or nearly so. Few houses could 
be rented adapted to this purpose, and any 
alterations made to fit them for our use would 
be a waste of funds. 

Twenty thousand dollars invested in a 
building, and the proper furnishing of the 
same, would enable the managers to proceed 
in this matter. This sum could be readily 
raised amongst us if we felt a lively interest, 
and were willing to place ourselves in the 
tried conditions of others less favored than 
ourselves. 


The need of giving more care to our young 
members, especially those from the country, 
has exercised the minds of many Friends; by 
accommodating some of these in this boarding 
house it will not only bring such more under 
the notice of Friends, but be as a central 
point where their young acquaintances may 
come and spend a social evening, and thus by 
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having the aged and the youth mingling to- 
ther, it will be pleasanter and more home- 
ike for each. 

The interest which many women Friends 
have manifested in this concern is an addi- 
tional evidence of its need. One valuable 
Friend, who has known the'difficulty of secur. 
ing comfortable accommodations, having re- 
ceived a present of fifty dollars from a rela- 
tive, preferred, notwithstanding her moderate 
means, to give it to this cause rather than ex- 
pend it on herself. 

Another who for many years occupied an 
important station amongst us, and who has 
had experience in boarding with Friends and 
those of other professions, contributed a like 
amount received in a similar manner. 

A young invalid expressed the pleasure she 
had in the prospect that this would be a home 
for her, for although she resided with very 
kind relatives of another religious society, yet 
she felt anxious to be more amongst those of 
her own religious profession. 

Aged Friends who have been serviceable in 
our Society, as well as some that are younger, 
have expressed their readiness to accept of 
its advantages when established. It is be- 
lieved that there will be no difficulty in filling 
even a large boarding house, and it will obvi- 
ate the necessity of any of our members seek- 
ing shelter in institutions of other segieties, as 
is asserted to be the case with a worthy wo- 
man Friend formerly of this.city, who having 
used her moderate means in the support of a 
blind sister, and being now in a like condition 
herself, has sought a home in another State in 
a Methodist establishment. 

May I not, therefore, appeal to our mem- 
bers, and those in sympathy with our Society, 
to come forward and contribute liberally, so 
as to enable us early to establish the “ Friends’ 
Boarding House.” J. M. T. 

Philadelphia, Third mo. 18th, 1874. 

Henry M. Laing, 30 N. Third street, is the 
Treasurer, to whom those willing to subscribe 
can forward their names, or hand them to any 
of the Managers or Canvassing Committee. 


MARY SOMERVILLE. 
Extracts from her “‘ Personal Recollections.” 
(Concluded from page 61.) 

These extracts embrace exclusively the 
later years of Mary Somerville’s life. In con- 
nection with those in the former numbers, 

- they will serve to give the readers of the Jn- 
igencer an insight into her character ; but 

the book itself must be read if one would wish 
to appreciate the guiding principles which 
shaped her life. Such a book is a valuable 
addition to every public and private library. 


“Age has not abated my zeal for the emancipation 
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of my sex from the unreasonable prejudice, too pre. 
valent in Great Britain, against a literary and scien. 
tific education for women. The French are more 
civilized in this respect, for they have taken the 
lead, and have given the first example in moderp 
times of encouragement to the high intellectual cul. 
ture of the sex. Madame Emma Chenu, who had 
received the degree of Master of Arts from the 
Academy of Sciences in Paris, has more recently re. 
ceived the diploma of Licentiate in Mathematical, 
Sciences, from the same illustrious society, after g, 
successful examination in algebra, trigonometry, 
analytical geometry, the differential and intregal’ 
calculi, and astronomy. A Russian lady has algo. 
taken a degree; and a lady of my acquaintance hag 
received a gold medal from the same intitution. I 
joined in a petition to the Senate of London Uni- 
versity, praying that degrees might be granted to 
women ; but it was rejected. I have also frequent. 
ly signed petitions to Parliament for the Womag 
Suffrage, and I have the honor now to be a member 
of the General Committee for Woman Suffrage in 
London.” i 


“T have lately entered my eighty-ninth year, 
grateful to God for the innumerable blessings He 
has bestowed on me and my children; at peace 
with all on earth, and J trust that I may be at peace 
with my Maker when my last hour comes, which 
cannot now be far distant. 


“Although J have been tried by many severe af. 
flictions, my life, upon the whole, has been bappy, 
I must say that no one ever met with such kindnegs 
asI have. I never had an enemy. I have never 
been of a melanchcly disposition ; though depressed 
sometimes by circumstances, I always rallied again, 
and although I seldom laugh, I can laugh heartily 
at wit, or on fit occasion. The short time I have 
to live naturally occupies my thoughts. In the 
blessed hope of meeting again with my beloved 
children, and those who were and are dear to me 
on earth, I think of death with composure and per 
fect confidence in the mercy of God. Yet to me, 
who aw afraid to sleep alone on a stormy night, or 
even to sleep comfortably any night unless some one 
is near, it is a fearful thought that my spirit must 
enter that new state of existence quite alone. We 
are told of the infinite glories of that state, and I 
believe in them, though it is incomprehensible to 
us ; but as I do comprehend, in some degree at least, 
the exquisite loveliness of the visible world, I com 
fess I shall be sorry to leave it. I shall regret the 
sky, the sea, with all the changes of their beautiful 
coloring ; the earth, with its verdure and flowers; 


but far more shall I grieve to leave animals who: 


have followed ‘our steps affectionately for years, 
without knowing for certainty their ultimate fate, 
though I firmly believe that the living prineipleis 
never extinguished. Since the atoms of matter 
are indestructible, as far as we know, it is difficult 
to believe that the spark which gives to their unions 


life, memory, affection, intelligence and fidelity, 


evanescent, Every atom in the human frame, @# 
well as in that of animals, undergoes a periodical 
change by continual waste and renovation; tht 
abode is changed, not its inhabitant. If animals 
have no future, the existence of many is 
wretched ; multitudes are starved, cruelly b 
and loaded during life; many die under a b 
ous vivisection. I cannot believe that any cre 
was created for uncompensated misery; it w 
be contrary to the attributes of God’s mercy 
justice. I am sincerely happy to find I am not 
only believer in the immortality of the lower all 
mals,” ‘ : . . . 
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«J am now, in my ninety-second year (1872), still 
able to drive out for several hours. 1am extreniely 
deaf, and my memory of ordinary events, and es- 
pecially the names of people, is failing, but not for 
mathematical and scientific subjects. I am still 
able to read books on the higher algebra for four or 
five hours in the morning, and even to solve the 

blems. Sometimes I find them difficult, but my 
old obstinacy remains, for if I do not succeed to- 
day, attack them again on the morrow. I also en- 
joy reading about all the new discoveries and theo- 
ries in the scientific world, and on all branches of 
science. . ° ° ° e - 

“Itisa solemn voyage, but it does not disturb 
my tranquility. Deeply sensible of my utter un- 
worthiness, and profoundly grateful for the innu- 
merable blessings I have received, I trust in the in- 
finite mercy of my Almighty Creator. I have every 
reason to be thankful that my intellect is still unim- 
paired, and though my strength is weakness, my 
daughters support my tottering steps, and make the 
infirmities of age so light te me that I am perfectly 
happy.” 


Closing remarks by Martha Somerville : 


«“[ have very little more to add to these last words 
of my mother’s recollections. The preceding pages 
will have given the reader some idea, albeit, per- 

a very imperfect one, of her character and 
Gites oly regarding her feelings on the most 
sacred of themes, it is needful for me to say a few 
words. My mother was profoundly and sincerely 
religious ; hers was not a religion of mere forms and 
doctrines, but a solemn, deep-rooted faith, which 
influenced every thought and regulated every action 
ofher life. Great love and reverence towards God 
was the foundation of this pure faith, which ac- 
companied her from youth to extreme old age ; in- 
deed, to her last moments, which gave her strength to 
endure many sorrows, and was the mainspring of 
that extreme humility which was so remarkable a 
feature of her character.” : é . : 

“My mother never discussed religious subjects 
in general society; she considered them far too 
solemn to be talked of lightly; but with those 
near and dear to‘her, and with very intimatefriends, 
whose opinions agreed with her own, she spoke 
freely and willingly. Her mind was constanily 
eecupied with thoughts on religion; and in her 
last years especially, she reflected much on thet 
future world which she expected soon to enter, and 
lifted her heart still more frequently to that good 
Father whom she bad loved so fervently all her life, 
and in whose merciful care she fearlessly trusted in 
her last hour. 

“My mother’s old age was a thoroughly happy 
one. She often said that not even in the joyous 
spring of life had she been more truly bappy. Se- 
rene and cheerful, full of life and activity, as far as 
a strength permitted, she had none of 
the infirmities of age, except difficulty in hearing, 
Which prevented her from joining in general con- 
Yersation. She bad always been near-sighted, but 
could read small print with the greatest ease 
Without glasses, even by lamp-ligbt. To the last, 
her intellect remained perfectly unclouded ; her 
Affection for those she loved, and her sym- 
pathy for all living beings as fervent as ever; 
Bor did her ardent desire for, and belief in, the ul- 
timate religious and moral improvement of man- 
Kind diminish. She always retained her habit of 
Study, and that pursuit, in which she had attained 
uch excellence, and which was always the most 
congenial to her — mathematics — deljghted and 
amused her tothe end. Her last occupations, con- 





tinued to the actual day of her death., were the re- 
vision and completion of a treatise, which she had 
written years before, on the ‘Theory of Differ- 
ences’ — diagrams exquisitely drawn), and the 
study of a book on Quarternions. Though too re- 
ligious to fear death, she dreaded outliving her in- 
tellectual powers, and it was with intense delight 
that she pursued her intricate calculations after her 
ninetieth and ninety-first years, and repeatedly told 
me how she.rejoiced to find that she had the same 
readiness and facility in comprehending and devel- 
oping these extremely difficult formule which she 
possed when young. Often, also, she said, how 
grateful she was to the Almighty Father who had 
allowed her te retain her faculties unimpaired to so 
great an age. God was indeed loving and merciful 
to her, not only did He spare her this calamity, but 
also the weary trial of long-continued iliness. Ip 
health of body and vigor of mind, having lived far 
beyond the usual span of human life, He culled her 
to Himeelf. For her, death lost all its terrors. Her 
pure spirt passed away so gently that those around 
her scarcely perceived when she left them. 

‘‘ It was the beautiful and painless close of a no- 
ble and a happy life. 

“My mother died in sleep on the morning of the 
29th of November, 1872. Her remains rest in the 
English Campo Santo of Naples.” . 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. ~ 
THE COLORADO BEETLE. 

Now that the potatoe beetle in its march 
of destruction towards the East to 
have reached Pennsylvania, any information 
that would tend to lessen its ravages cannet 
be too widely circulated; I therefore enclose 
the following extract from an article by a 
Western correspondent of the Germantown 
Telegraph, as being the most.clear and con- 
cise of anything 1 have seen on the subject, 
merely adding that too much stress cannot be 
laid on the importance of destroying the first 
crop of beetles and their eggs, as the rapidity 
of their increase for the season is thus very 
much lessened ; they appear to havea greater 
fancy for some varieties of toes than for 
others, and, where se of these were 

laced beside each other, I have found the 
Barly Rose to escape with the least dam 
particularly when planted early, as in this 
case the vines had attained a mnnnen of 
wth, at the time of the appearance of these 
Coa, that prevented them from doing the 
crop so much barm. Geo. S. TRuMAN. 
Agency, Third mo. 7, 1874. 

“We have had several years’ experience 
with this pest, and have spent some time in 
studying and making observations on its na- 
ture and habits, and what we have to offer is 
not theoretic, but practical. 

In the outset it may be affirmed that there 
is very little danger of your readers oe 
too high an estimate of the expense this vil- 
lain adds to the cultivation of the potato- 

lant. 

Walsh, of Rock-Island, our celebrated en- 
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tomologist, declared years ago, before they 
came among us, that they had mever been 
kriown to leave any place where they had 
Once appeared. Although’ they have not al- 
ways -proved equally formidable or ‘destruc- 
tive,, yet. they hold on the. “even. tenor. of 
their way,” and. reappear every spring in this 
section, verifying the truth of Walsh’s asser- 
tion, so far as our experience . “The first 
season they may appear early in spring or 
late in summer. If they come. late they will 
probably do but little damage; but if early.a 
few beetles may, if not destroyed, deposit 
enough of eggs to greatly damage the eke 
Of the appearance of the beetle in its fully 
developed state I need not speak, for I sent 
you a specimen two or three years since, 
which you described in your paper, accom: 

anied with a statement that a gentleman 
from Berks county déclared that they were 
nothing new to him, “ having often seen them 
preying upon the vines in Berks.” . We felt 
confident at the time; as we do still, that he 
was mistaken, in which opinion the good 
people ef Berks will coincide with us after 
they have once made the acquaintance of the 
genuine Colorado beetle. 

The first comers in the spring generally do 
but ‘little damage in the way of eating the 
vines, unless’they be unusually plenty. It is 
the larva that does the work so effectually. 
The eggs are deposited on the underside of the 
jeaf of the plant in a cluster. They are ofa 
deep yellow or orange co!or, oblong in shape 
and attached at one end to the leaf, and of 
sufficient size and in such numbers as to ren- 
der their discovery no difficult task. 

After they are deposited, if the weather is 
warm and the sun shines much of the time, 
they will soon hatch and go at their work of 
destruction. On the contrary, if the weather 
be cool and rainy they will remain on the 
leaf a long time before hatching, and.in the 
case of early potatoes hatch too late to dam- 
age the crop’much. 

The slug when first hatched is a dark-col- 
ored, diminutive creature, but a good feeder, 
and thrives amazingly. As it mecreases in 
size it grows lighter in color. This slug is 
one of the most loathsome objects you can 
conceive of. For a full-grown one imagine a 
grain of coffee puffed up on the convex side, 
wiflened considerably, covered with a tough, 
shiny, yellow skin, with a row of black spots 
on either side, a small head, armed with 
strong jaws, stuck on one end just behind, and 
underneath it the strong short legs that drag 
the ponderous, humped body, and you cannot 
fail to know the hateful creature at sight. 

After a few weeks’ good feeding they de 
scend to and burrow in the ground, where 
they are speedily transformed into handsome 
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striped beetles, and come to the surface and 
again go to work. They eat on while ther 
is anything to eat.. After potato tops 
them they will eat up the tomato vines, ‘and 
also attack turnip tops, but are not very fond 
of the latter. On the approach of cold weather 
they burrow in the earth, and are turned: 
when plowing in early spring. They are.ex. 
ceedingly tenacious of life. We have thrown 
the beetles into brine, where at the end of 
twenty-four hours they were still alive. , 
As to their being poisonous we have never | 
known anyone to be injured by them, though — 
from all accounts we would not try the exper. 
iment of inhaling the vapor while burning” 
them ; have never known a fowl of any ki 
to eat either the slug or the beetle, although 
we have tried both turkeys and chickens, 
There are, however, two insects that rey 
upon the slugs. Ouié is a. blue bug about 
half an inch in: length, with a. brown head; 
the other is a gray, shield-shaped bug similar 
to, if not identical with, the stinking pumpkig 
bug,'so common in the East. We haye seeq 
both these fellows at work, the latter spearing 
and carrying. the slug with ease. : 
Now, as to the best mode of fighting -the 
enemy, our advice is, if your patch is swiall; 
to go over it when they first appear and pick 
cff and destroy the beetles, turning up. the 
leaves also and looking for.and mashing the 
eggs. If you have a large-sized patch, from 
half an acre upward. it is impracticable t# 
adopt this plan. In that case wait until the 
slugs are about as large as a small pea (i.¢ 
the largest, as they do not all hatch at.once), 
then apply Paris green. We mix it as follows; 
fifteen pounds of flour to one pound of Paris 
green, Middlings answer nearly as well 
are cheaper than flour. Apply with a 
oyster or any tin can, perforated by drivings 
scratch awl through the bottom often enough 
to sift it readily on the tops. Apply it when 
the dew is on and before the wind rises. 
there is a breeze, keep on the windward side 
of the row, to avoid inhaling the mixture. 
This is a tedious job, but it is the only way 
ou can save your crop. The Paris green in: 
jures the tops somewhat, but not seriously. 
As to varieties, plant the “ Early Rose,” 
and plant it early—force the crop. Almost 
everyone will, perhaps, plant the Peachblow 
for late potatoes. The bugs do not like it a 
well as the Rose or Early York. We plant 
these three varieties, and advise early planting 
of all three. If the bugs are very bad your 
chances for a crop of the Early Rose is thé 
best, for they will generally blossom before 
the slugs are of any size. ‘They seem to pre 
fer the tops of the Early York to either of the 
others, but are fond of the Rose also.—@ 
mantown Telegraph. 
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From tne Children’s Friend. 
AGASSIZ AND THE CHILDREN. 


They are crowning with many laurels 
The brow of this dear dead sage, 

The work of whose busy life-time 
Belongs to no country or age. 

Wise men of grand vision are seeking 
To measure his work as a whole; 
And the sweetest of poets are singing 

‘In praise of his reverent soul. 


Bat no worthier tribute is offered 
To the man, as it seems to me, 

Than this—that he loved little children, 
And was like them in purity. 

That he never got lost in the winding 
Of intricate science so far, ' 

But his keen eye, enkindled with fervor, 
Could beam down in love like a star. 


Great man that he was, all the greater 
* “Por this—he would stop in the street 
And speak with a tender caressing 
To the veriest child he would meet. 
So closely he drew unto nature, 
In his passionate searchings for truth, 
‘That the heart of this dearest of teachers, 
Seemed a fount of perpetual youth, 


fle would pause in his deepest researches, 
By the entrance of children beguiled, 
And his great heart was touched in a moment, 
At the grief or joy of a child. 
ft‘may be—one loves to believe it— 
He realized better than we, 
That oracle solemn and tender, 
“Let the little ones come unto Me.” 


For he loved—so they tell us—the children ; 
Sweet tribute! and long may his name 

Be as dear to the ear of affection, 
As great in the temple of fame. 

And the children shali honor and love him, 
Who, no steadfast devotions denied, 

That their age might be wiser and better 
Than the age in which Agassiz died. “we 

A. FF. Be 





THE VOICE OF THE DEPARTING SPIRIT. 


“ Would you hide me from my pleasures ? 
Would you hold me from my rest? 
from my serving and my waiting 
lam called to be a guest! 


While you see the sun descending, . 
While you lose me in the night, 
Lo, the heavenly morn is breaking, 

And my soul is in the light. 


0, they come to bear me upward 
To the mansions of the sky, 
And to change as I am changing 

Is to live, and not to die: 


Is to leave the pain, the sickness, 
And the smiting of the rod, 
And to dwell among the angels, 

In tae city of our God.” 


— 





Bishop Watson says that “ War has 


principles and practices peculiar to itself, 


from the benignity of Christianity.” 
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ASBESTOS—A SINGULAR SUBSTANCE. 


In the city of Glasgow a manufactory is 
now being carried on, in which the principal 
ingredient used is a material hitherto so little 
known, except aniong savants, that. its 
name “asbestos” is a mystery: When alliits 
properties are known, the: substance is: still 
more puzzling. In appearance as friable and 
perishable as thistledown, it is older than any 
order of animal or vegetable life-on—earth, 
So little amenable is it to the dissolving influ- 
ences of time, that the action of unnumbered 
centuries, by, which the hardest rocks known 
to, geologists are worn away, has no appreci- 
able effect on this strange substance which is 
found imbedded in them. With its great 
proportion of bulk composed of the most 
rough and gritty materials known, it is itself 
as smooth to the touch as soap or oil, and 
may be made as light and buoyant as feathers. 
Apparently as combustible as tow, the fiercest 
heat cannot consume it, and the thready fila- 
ments may be mingled with molten brass or 
iron without losing their characteristic form. 
Finally; no combinations of acids at present 
known in any way affects the appearance and 
strength of its fibre, even after days of expo- 
sure to their action. The name of this article 
is derived from the Greeks. “Asbestos” lit- 
erally méais “ indestructible ’—a title which 
is very thoroughly earned by this strange 
substauce. It is, moreover, so unassailable by 





































‘| all known solvents that it is a virtual impos- 


sibility to analyze and give its component 
oe with exactness. Enough, however, is 

nown or guessed at, to enable us to speak of 
it as consisting of from fifty to sixty parts si- 
lex, ten or twenty parts magnesia, about the 
same proportion generally of aluminum, some 
traces of protoxide of iron, and sometimes a 
lime like mixture. The marvellous properties 
and consequent prospective value of asbestos 
to mankind have been known to some extent 
and appreciated for thousands of years, and 
vast sums of money have been expended in 
endeavoring to make it available; but up till 
within a few years these experiments have for 
the most part resulted in failure, from the fact 
of the varied and dissimilar peculiarities of 
the different species—such, for instance, as 
the length, strength and fineness of the fibre, 
excess of magnesia or alumnium, ete., being 
unknown. Paper can be made from asbestos, 
and of excellent quality too. Still there is 
only one or, at the furthest, two kinds of 
asbestos that can be made into paper at all, 
and that only by proper and peculiar treat- 
ment. This, also, is the case as to thread and 
cloth, and, in fact, with reference to any and 
all other applications of asbestos. A new 
and important use for this substance is fur 
steam packing. The practical uses 
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to which it is not only possible, but probable, 
that asbestos will be put are almost number- 
less, ; Asbestos boats, tubs, boxes, wagon 
bodies and even railway carriages, which will 
neither rot, burn, nor splinter, are perfectly 
practicable and possible. Auother of the uses 
to which this material is applied is the cover- 
ing of steam-boilers, drums and pipe, and in 
fact all bodies where the object is to retain 
heat and exclude cold.— British.Trade Journal. 





FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOUSE. 


Managers and Canvassing Committee will meet 
on Sixth-day next, 4th mo. 3, at 4 o'clock, P. M., 
in Race Street Meeting-house. 


Jos. M. Truman, JR., Clerk. 





ITEMS. 
Special Despatch to the Public Ledger. 


Lavunog or THE Steamer “Crry of Pexine’”’ at 
CuEsTER. 

Cunstsn, March 18, 1874.—The splendid new 
steamship “City of Peking” for the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company, was successfully launched to- 
day, at the Delaware River Iron Ship Building and 
Engine Works, of which Mr. John Roach is Presi- 
dent, at this place. 


The new steamer City of Peking had not, up to 
the date of launching, been measured for register, 
but her gross burden will fall very little short of 
six thousand (6,000) tons. Her extreme-length of 
hull is 423 feet, by 48 feet breadth of beam; and she 
is 38 feet 6 inches deep between the top of the keel 
and the spar deck. She has four decks, and six 
water-tight compartments. She has accommoda- 
tions for 150 cabin passengers, and 1,800 steerage 
passengers, and her cos] bunkers will carry 1,500 
tons. She is furnished with the most approved 
steam steering apparatus, as well as two other hand 
steering wheels, one forward and the other aft. 
The steam. apparatus is furnished with a friction- 
brake to hold or stop the rudder at any point, and 
with a pointer to indicate exactly at what degree 
the rudder is at any moment, 

Ventilators have been abundantly supplied in all 
parts of the ship, and so arranged as to admit, un- 
der all circumstances, a continuous current of fresh 
air and to exclude water. The hollow iron masts 
also serve as ventilators. The ship is furnished 
with ten boats of the most approved construction ; 
all the masts are of iron, and the sails are of extra 
long flax canvas. The total weight of iron used in 
the construction of the ship was 5,400,000 pounds. 

The engines are said to constitute with one ex- 
ception, the largest piece of mercantile marine ma- 
chinery ever constructed anywhere. They consist 
of two pairs of compound engines, of about 4,500 
horse-power. The stroke is 54 inches. There are 
two low pressure cylinders of 88 inches each, and 
two bigh-pressure of 51 inches each—thus giv- 
ing an aggregate cylinder-diameter of 278 inches. 
Either engine may be detached from the other, and 
in case of breakage of one of them at sea, the sound 
one may be worked while the other is in process of 
repair, and will propel the vessel at two-thirds of 
its regular speed. 

The propeller wheel is of Hersch’s patent. 20 feet 
8 inchesin diameter, four blades, with a pitch of 
30 feet and to make 65 revolutious a minute, which 
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will give a speed of 154 knots per hour. There are 
ten boilers, each 10 feet 6 inches long and 13 feet 
diameter, to bear a pressure of sixty pounds to the 
square inch. 

The City of Peking is claimed to be the largeg 
vessel afloat excepting the Great Eastern, in capa. 
city of tonnage and displacement of water. 


Sarygty or AnxstuHetics.—If the force of statistics 
be of any value, ether appears, beyond question, to 
be the safest anesthetic. By combining American 
and British data relating to this question, the re. 
sult shows conclusively that chloroform is eight 
times as dangerous as ether, twice as dangerons as 
a mixture of chloroform and ether, and, as far jas 
experience goes, it is more dangerous than bichloride 
of methylene. The reportof the London chloroform 
Committee, appointed to investigate this subject, 
states that not only is ether less dangerous than 
chloroform, but that with every care, and the most 
exact dilution of the chloroform-vapor by the most 
skillful hands, the state of insensibility may pass ip 
a few moments into one of imminent death. 


Ir is a common fallacy in regard to diet that 
brain-workers need less nutrimeot than muscle. 
workers. The changes of tissue in the brain, that 
takes place during study and thought, are very im. 
portant and very rapid, and must be replaced by 
abundant food. 


A panting deer, chased by hounds, came tos 
woodman working near the Umpqua (Oregon) 
Bridge, and after he bad driven the dogs off, the 
deer remained with him all day, allowing him to 
fondle it, and appearing to feel a lively sense of 
gratitude for the man’s interference in its behalf, 


John M. Gordon, of Norfolk, Va., has in his pos- 
session two clusters of Spanish dollars, incrusted 
witb shells, which were taken from the bottom of 
the sea; but at what spot no man in the confidence 
of J. M. Gordon can declare. The dollars speak for 
themselves, and tell of the destruction of some 
Spanish argosy laden with treasure; but they re- 
fuse to testify as to latitude or longitude, and re- 
main a mystery, perbaps never to be solved. 


Lissia, the great German chemist, declares: “ We 
can prove, with mathematical certainty, as plain as 
two and two make four, that as much flour or meal 
as can lie on the point of a table-knife is mor 
nutritious than nine quarts of the best Bavarian 
beer; that a man whois able daily to consume that 
amount of beer obtains from it in a whole year, in 
the most favorable case, exactly the amount 0 
nutrition which is contained in a five-pound loaf 
bread, or in three pounds of flesh.”’ 










An American correspondent of the Cologne Gaz 
writes from Cincinnati that the German sparro 
which some years ago left the immediate precine 
of the town to escape the smoke of the chimne 
and spread themselves over the neighboring fi 
have now returned in large numbers, apparently b 
cause they had multiplied so extensively as to ha’ 
exhausted their supplies of food. The present ¢ 
eration of sparrows seem to have become comple 
ly habituated to the bituminous vapor with 
the air is so densely charged, and they, as well 
several species of ordinary singing birds, which hat 
been imported from Germany by the Society of 
climatization, bid fair to become thoroughly 1 
ized on the American continent. 
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700 Jou N WH. STOK ES. 700 | 


i HAVE JUST RECEIVED 

& Pieces Ashantee Silks at 75 cts. per yard, a Silk 
and Wool fabric, small mixture. 200 Yds. more of | 
those Black Silks, $1.00 and $1.12} ; S@ Yds. } wide 
Brown Twilled Silk, so desirable; of the two last, no 
more this season. 

& Pieces neat, plain Ginghams, 25 cents: 

64 Pieces Apron Ginghams, 12} ets., very good. 

10 Pieces neat Cotton and Wool DeLaines, 26 cents. 

9 Pieces DeBege, 37 and 50 cents. 

50 Pieces dark neat Calicoes; very pretty. 

& Pieces Harris’ Mixed Cassimere, $1.62$. 


GOO Linen Handkerchiefs, 18, 20 & 25 cents; from | cheaply transported. 


auction. These plain goods are not kept generally 
by our storekeepers. JOHN H. STOKES, 
S. W. corner 7th and Arch Sts. 


N. B.—Samples sent with pleasure. 
JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING 


Tue Onty Dovusie Sprinc in THE MARKET. 





Pat’d 1873. 


This Spring has no superior either among bigh or 
low priced competitors. It consists of two coupled 
spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops 
for the reception of the slats, rendering it more 
strong, steady and durable than single springs, can 
be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and 
kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we 
will send a set on trial. Can supply thousands of 
references. ‘‘ Jones Compounp Sprine” Manufac- 
tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents 
can do well canvassing for this spring. 


LARGE SALARY a mooth easily made with 

Stencil and Key Check outfits. Catalogues 

and Samples sent free. S. M. Spencer, 117 Han- 
over St., Boston. 


W ANTED—By a Wholesale Hardware House, a 
strong active boy, about 17 years of age, to 
learn the business, apply to 
BIDDLE HARDWARE CO., Philada. 
FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 
No 140 (old number 132) THIRD AVENUE, 
Between 14th and 15th Streets, 
New York. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Fat anp Winter Openine. 


inst received a large lot of plain wool cashmere 
and sealskin shawls. Milliners and the general 
trade supplied with silks and, plain ribbons at very 

low prices at H. HAUSER, 
No. 140 Third Avenue, N. Y. City 


SAMUEL W. LEINAU, 
PLUMBING, 
GAS AND STEAM FITTING, 
No. 111 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, 
Below Chestnut, Philadelphia. 
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is the most substantial and reliable material manufactured, 
can be safely used in the place of Tinor slate; equally 
adapted to flat and steep roofs in all climates, I¢ is man- 
ufactured in rolls ready for use, easily spplied, and cam be 

nd for sample and Circular, 
Mention this paper. 


per. 
PENN ROOFING CO., 
107 8. Second Street., Philadelpiiie. 


OSEPH W. LIPPINCOTT, 

REAL ESTATE AGENT & CONVEYANCER, 
411 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
RENTS, GROUND RENTS, INTEREST, DIVI- 
DENDS, ETC., COLLECTED. 


UILDING FELT (no rar) FOR OUTSIDE WORK 
, and. Inside instead of Plaster. Felt Carpet- 
ings, &c. . Send two three-cent stamps for circulars 
and samples. C. J. FAY, Camden, N. J 


NERMON, BY JESSE KERSEY. 
PRICE, SIX CENTS. 
WALTON & CO., 

529 and 531 N. Eighth at., below Green, Phila. 
STATIONERS AND BOOKSELLERS. 
Printers, Bookbinders, and Engravers, 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 


PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 
Photographing in all its branches, Special atten- 
tion given to copying old pictares. 


l|‘o.have the money needlessly spent every year 

would give substantial comfort to almost every 
person. To have the money saved by buying SIL- 
VER TIPPED bootsand shoes would buy each parent 
every year a new pair of shoes. 


8s. FP. BALDERSTON & SON, 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Always on hand a large variety of Paper 
and Window Shades. We have a v doceatle 


Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords, 
and is much approved. 


ILLIAM HEACOOK, 
GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
No. 907 Fitsert Strest, Para. 
A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and 





| every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s 


patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing 
bodies in ice. tf 


SELECT HOME BOARDING SCHOOG for little 
Children. Terms moderate. Sarah B. Fell, 
Mechanicsville, Bucks Co., Pa. 
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THE REYNOLDS IRON ROOFING CO. MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 
Manufacturers of Tron Building Work, Zinc Orna- PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 
ments, Galvanized Iron Cornices, Balustrade*, Win- 545 NORTH TENTA STRERT, 
-dow Caps, Dormers, &c. These make low fire in- ouuaeninata 


surance rates. Also the Reynolds Tron Roofing, 
tighter and more durable than tin or slate. Send RICHARDS. & SHOURDS. 
for circulars. 407 WALNUT Street. Philadelphia. CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 


Worka;Camépns ae cms No. 1125 Suearr ALLEY, 


TAKE NOTICE. (First Street above Race Street.) 
JUST RECEIVED PHILADELPHIA. 
THIBE MERINO SHAWLS, JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
Beautiful Shades and Six Qualities. No. 1650 Wand st No. 924 Cherry at 
WHITE LLAMA SHAWLS,]| _!Y - xen) 
In Four Qualities. ISAIAH PRICE, DENTIST, 
MY OWN IMPORTATION. | 1720 Green Btreet, Philadelphia, Penna, 





JOHN H. STOKES, 8.W. cor. Seventh & Arch Sts. | HALLOWELL & CO., 


N. BA Liberal discount allowed to Storekeepers. 


*OR RENT.—A desirable home—19 acres of good | BANKERS, 


land at West Grove Station B. C.R.R.  Dweil- 
ing ample, including all modern conveniences; set 33 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADA 


of out-buildings complete, with farm imptements. 
Self and wife desire the comforts of home ii a small We buy and sell, on Commission, Stocks, Gov- 





family as boarders with tenynt; Lease renewable, | erment Bonds and Gold. 
Jos. H. Jackson. ‘ ‘ kas 
West Grove. Pa.. 3d mo. 16th 1874 Information given respecting all securities offered 
ealeiteitnesiihiiaetnepinnnineisth-sery atte. 4 on the market. 
FU RNITURE. rs Prompt attention given to orders. 
Established twenty-five years by 
Ss. B. REGESTER, MORRISL.HALLOWELL. CHARLES HALLOWELL, 
Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in. fine Walnw , 
and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hairand Husk Mat. |! HAVE You SEEN 
tresses. j 
No. 626 CaLLowniLL Street, Parva ; WHEELER & WILSON S 





L. F. OPTI: 66 NEw 29 
REMOVED TO NEW STORE, 227 N. TENTH ST. 


a 
Manufacturer and See in fine | ROTARY-HOOK, LOCK-STITCH, 4 


WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &c., FAMILY AND NO. 6 *. 


would respectfully reed wos of Friends to | ‘SEWING MACHINES ? 
OW 


a new and well selected stock 
pera Tete rrr 914 CHESTNUT STREET, 
 GARPETINGS. PHILADELPHIA, 


ONE PRICE CARPET WARENOUSE. FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 
Window Shades. Oil Dloth, Mats, &. | Isaac H MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore: 


; man for Cuas. C. Jackson, deceased, has removed 
BENJAMIN CREEN, to 104 .N. 6tb St. above Arch. Having bad Q5 years’ 








29p 623 33 North Second Bt Philada experience in getting up of Friends’ygtothivg, be 
CRAFT & JESSUP solicits a share of their patronage. 
. naa Le kas if , 
’ +t i 3 
(Suceessors to B. A. Wildman.) | DR. GEO RC ROBERTS, = 
905 Market Sreeet, Puitapenpaia. DENTIST, i 
House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- Formerty 421 Norta Sixtrs Street, 


ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 

Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 
CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 

BOWLN ORAFT. ©. 0, JESSUP. 


TREEST SHRUBS) | PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY: 


A full assortment of goods suitable for Friends wear con 
stantly omhand. Satisfactory fit. Terms Reasonable. 


has removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where be 
| would be pleased to see his friends and those ign 
of hia services 








A Descriptive Price List of Trees: 
FREE Shrubs, Grave Vines, Small Fruits, GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
Roses, and Bedding Plants. TAILOR, 
WM. H. Moon, Successor to Chas. C. Jackson. At the Old Stand 


Morrisville, Pa. No, 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 





auc 
by 


N. | 


See. 


